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ABSTRACT 

The United States is a highly urbanized nation wxth 
space in abundance, yet large portions of its national territory are 
emptying out. The counterpart of this pervasive population decline is 
a highly selective pattern of growth, conferred by a national system 
of migration flows that has increasingly favored a certain few 
metropolitan areas. This duality of growth and decline, and its 
dependence on an intricate system of migration flows, are central 
features of U.S. urbanization. Migration is a key observable 
phenomenon, expressing the urbanization process and hence promising 
insight into its workings. This paper examines U.S. migration first 
fron a broad analytical viewpoint and then through the experience of 
two specific cities. Section Two considers the functions and dynamics 
of the migration process: what causes migration to occur, what its 
effects are on migrants, and how it affects the places they leave and 
the places to which they go. Sections Three and Four present two 
specific metropolitan area case studies within which general 
urbanization phenomena are examined: San Jose, California, a case 
study of rapid population growth; and the city of Saint Louis which 
exemplifies central-city population decline, (Author/JM) 
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ABSTRACT 



The United States is a highly urbanized nation with spaee in 
abundance, yet large portions of its national territory are emptying 
out. The counterpart of this pervasive population decline is a highly 
selective pattern of growth, conferred by a national system of migration 
flows that has increasingly favored a certain few metropolitan areas. 
Tins duality of growth and decline, and its dependence on an intricate 
system of migration flows, ai.- central features of U.S. urbanization.. 
Migration is\i kev observable phenomenon, expressing the urbanization 
process and hence promising insight into its workings. 

This paper e.xamines U.S. migration, first from a broad analytical 
viewpoint and then through the experience of two specific cities. 
Section il considers the functions and dynamics of the migration process: 
what causes migration to occur, what its effects are on migrants, and 
how it affects the places they leave and the places to which they go. 
Sections III and IV present two specific metropolitan area case studies wjthin 
which general urbanization phenomena are examined: San Jose, California, 
a case'studv of rapid population growth; and the City of St. Louis, which 
e.xemplifies' central-city population decline. Viewed as opposite extremes 
of a growth-decline continuum, San Jose and St. Louis illuminate the 
common demographic j)rocesses operating in these two highly contrasting 
sett ings . 
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URBAN c.uow rn_ m;i i m. i,\ riii. unitki) staii._s:_ A..HTiiin 

Petei* \. Morrison 
Hio R:nul (:ori)orat ion , Santa Monica, California 



1 . INTRODUCTION 
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rhc United States is a highly urbanized nation with space in 
abundance, yet large portions of its national territory are emptying 
out. In two out of every tiiree counties during the n)C)Os, more per- 
sons moved out tiian in, and in one out of two an absolute decline in 
residents was recorded. increasingly, the population has concentrated 
in metropolitan centers or within commuting distance of them. In 1970, 
()9 percent of ti\e i)opulation was classified as metropolitan (the figure 
had already reached (>" percent in 19()0); over 9:> percent of the popula- 
tion resided witiiin the da i! v comruiting field of a city. 

Most Americans now live m metropolitan areas but siiun their central 
cities. During the ll)()Os , the central cities* share of the metropolitan 
population fell from :>() to 46 percent. Rising incomes and extensive 
highway building within and to metropolitan areas iiave permitted more 
and more people to rove out to the sui)urbs and indulge their taste for 
detached s i ng 1 e - fam i 1 y homes with yards; the exodus of whites has been 
hastened in certain instances by the rising i)crcentage of nonwiiites in 
central cit ies. 

'i>rescsited at tht (inference on (:ontemi)orar> MigratK.n, Urbanization, 
and Socio>-1 conouMc luvelopment, cosponsored b> the Committee on Comparative 
Urban Iconomu^ and t l>o 1 i sh Lconomic AssoM^ition, June .r-.lnl> 3, 197 1, 
Ml Uarsaw , I'olaiui 

ibis .^aner i . driwii from two Rand Rei)ort s written b\ the antiior: wo'>/ 

R-*l.;i3-NSI ,19'^^, i)rei>ared undcM' Rand»s Urban l»()li.> Analxsis Program with 
support from th(^ National Sc i (mk o I'oundation; and ' f^"''^ n^:;Uu'a:^'i 

V . l< llos 1 h\/l I /Mil. i9'^.S, supiH)rtcd 

In tiu* lcom)mic^)evHc,p.,.rnt Vim i n i s t ra t i on . Ihe I urd l^xindation and tlie 
Vitionil institutes of Ik^alth I thank Professor Wiiliam Aionso of the 
Un.versitN of California, Berkeley, and Professor Sidn^v (.oldstein. Director 
of the Population Studies and rraining Center, Brown Unu(rsit), tor their 
helpful criliuues of earlier drafts on which this papei based. 
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Changing technology and transportation costs have fostered in- 
dustrial decent ral i "lotion as well. The trends set in motion by these 
market forces hr.\/o been inadvertently accelerated by federal policies. 
National morti,age insurance programs and tax laws encouraged widespread 
home ownership following World War II, and highway construction programs 
increased homeowners* access to the suburbs. 

As a resul*-. an unprecedented number of the nation's central cities 
not only ceased to grow but lost population during the 1960s. Of the 
292 municipal ities designated as central cities of Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas (SMSAs), 130 contained fewer inhabitants in 1970 than 
in 1900. The losers include 15 of the 21 central cities whose 1960 popu- 
lations exceeded 500,000: Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Washington, D.C.., St. Louis, Milwaukee, San Francisco, Boston, 
New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Buffalo, and Cincinnati. Of these, 
St. Louis suffered the sharpest drop. 

The counterpart of pervasive population decline is a highly selec- 
tive pattern of growth, conferred by a national system of migration flows 
that has increasingly favored a certain few metropolitan areas. Between 
1900 and 1970, 23 metropolitan areas grew by 20 percent or more because 
of net in-migrat ion. As of 1965, those areas held only a tenth of the 
entire metropolitan population, yet they drew seven-tenths of the cumula- 
tive net migration that fed metropolitan growth during the decade. 

For any country, a study of urbanization might be organized around 
a variety of perspectives, and whichever one is chosen imposes a selec- 
tive focus. The duality of growth and decline and its dependence on an 
intricate system of migration flows are central features of the U.S. ex- 
perience, and provide the perspective adopted in this study. Migration 
is taken as a key observable phenomenon, expressing the urbanization 
process and hence promising insight into its vvorkings. This paper 
therefore examines U.S. migration, first from a broad analytical view- 
point and then through the experience of two specific cities. 

Section II considers the functions and dynamics of the migration 
process: What causes migration to occur, what its effects are on mi-- 
grants, ond how it affects the places they leave and the places to which 
they go. 
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iiccjusr ihition.il lu-h.iiM Mt u)n trcMul^*. iwc more iniiiKuI i at cl y j)ali)al)lc 
at thv lo^al than at the riational scale, it in usol'ul to cwainine them 
HI concrete settnii'.s. Xccordin.ulv, Sections III and IV i)resent two 
specific met roi)ol It an area .ase studies within uhicii t^eneral urbaniza- 
tion i)heno>iiena are e\<ii;inKHl. San Jose, Ca 1 i I'orn i a , wa^ clioscn as a 
case stud) of \\\p\<\ j)0|)ulation y.rowth m the low-density mode tyi)ical 
of the P.):>l)s and 19(>()s. liie City of St. Louis exeinj)! i f i es central -city 
[)oi)ulation decline within the core jurisdiction of* met rouo 1 i t an St. Louis, 
i learl>, no sini;le [)a i r of urban centers can rei)resent the diversity oi 
e\i)tr!ences and v<iriations of common themes that are rci)resentcd In the 
several hundred centers, eacli with its own civuai>i"i; history, of which tiie 
national urban fabric is comi^osed. But despite the historically unique 
processes that have shaped each city, Sar, Jose and St. Louis can he viewed 
«is oj)j)Osite extremes of a j^rowt h-de^ I i ne continuum, thereby illuminating 
the common demo.^raphu processes at work in these two highly contrasting 
settings and strengthening genera I i .:at ionr about these processes in other 
urban sett i ngs . 
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[J. mi I-UNCTIONS AND DYNMllCS 01' Tllli MUiRATlON PROCliSS 



INI Ro nuaiON 

Urban populations <unn and redistribute themselves primarily 
through migration, but until relatively recently little was known 
in detail about why migration itself occurs. Prior to about i960, 
studies of migration did little more than describe net migration pat- 
teriis. While net figures ol'fered some indication of a community's 
or a regionVs comparative ''attractiveness," they were, for analytical 
pui*poses, statistical fictions. There are no "net migrants"; there 
are, rather, people who are arriving at places or leaving them. Why 
they arc doing so is central to understanding the dynamics of urban 
growth and dec I ine. 

Since 1900, the scope and analytical precision of migration re- 
search have increased immensely. Information developed in surveys and 
residence histories has given us insight into the social and economic 
determinants of the intent to move and enabled us to identify factors 
that prompt or impede a subsequent docisioyi to move, Uesidence histories 
have also illuminated the s^iquenee.s of moves more directly than before so 
that we can examine single moves within the context of a series of re- 
lated act.s, N*ew sources of historical data, as well, have supplied im- 
portant insights into the remarkable fluidity o*^ nineteenth century urban 

A: 

popu lat ions . 

The studies based on these superior data sources have enlarged under- 
standing of what causes migration to occur, what its effects are on mi- 
grants, and how it affects the places they leave and the places to which 
they go: Now, as in the past, the primary motives for, and the effects 
of, migration are connected with the workings of the national economy 
and social system, Economic expansion -- or contraction generates 
geographic shifts in o] portunit ies, which, in turn, induce internal mi- 
gration. In modern economies with extensive technological activities, 

k 

St cj)h,in I hernst roni, .V/- ^^li- r\'rf<» V ^')rrf j oul /'/-w^//^ 

i^ri 'r, }»i * :'U'fri\-nlir:y ^ } - V.^VO, |larvai\l University Pi*ess, 
Cambridge, Mass. , 1973. 
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such shifts may he frequent or radical, reciuiring the ahandonineiu of 
old enterprises along with the development of new ones. One important 
function of migration, then, is to support the prompt exploitation of 
new resources and cushion the impact of. economic decline. Without a 
continuous movement of people from areas where jobs are dwindling to 
places where workers arc needed, economic growth would he sluggish and 
imi)a lanced , 

Migration has also served, and appears to continue to serve, as 
an important vehicle of social mobility in a society that is stratified 
predominantly along lines of achievement rather than ascription. Im- 
migrants and, more recently, migrants from rural areas have congregated 
in cities where access to the training needed for high-wage jobs in com- 
merce and industry afforded them opportunities to improve their material 
well-being. In this way, social status came to rest more on personal 
achievement and less on a legacy of disadvantage imposed by racial or 
cultural prejudice. Today's intennctropo 1 i tan migrants also appear to 
benefit from the option to migrate, whether to increase their income 
or gain access to avenues of opportunity not available in their former 
locat ion , 

But, while migration clearly provides a means of correcting economic 
imbalance and social disadvantage, it also is the source of selective 
and uneven urban growth. 

DHTHI^MINANrS OF M IGRATION 

rhe dominant migratory pattern of the past away from rural areas 
to urban centers occurred for many reasons which, taken together, re- 
flect long-run demographic and economic adjustments. On the demographic 

*i;verett S. Lee, "Psychological and Social Effects of Population 
Growth," in International Union of Biological Sciences, - /^'>tif.:; 
ffi. '/^ ' :*/ ' ''I / ^ /' r/' i.r,' "v \ , \ational \cadcmy of 

Sciences, Washington, b.(\ » 1971, p. 20. 
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sijr,^ rinMl popul.it ion <ih%.iys i;ro\\ moro i.ij>iJl\ tli.in url).m popu 1 .it ion . 
ivhi k' iirb.ui t.niiilu ^ {)ri)JiKn\l slij'jitly 'oro oi'fspniio than wcm-o needled 
for ;;tMU'iMt ion.i 1 ropi I'liK'nt , riiiMi I'.imihr-. proihiccd suh^t ;nit u 1 1 \' inoi.'. 
On I Ik' rionoi'iu suK', ihc mcUiani :.it i on of .li^r i 1 1 u re roducoU .ii)S()hitciy 
the Lk'Hunul Tor l.il)oi m nn m 1 aie.is, csj)c'Cja*Iy in tiio.sc Hinn occuj).it i ons 
that wcrt> iikel) to bt t'lilod by i)l;u'ks. 

!!u' coiuIm nai I on ol* hii^h fcM'tility and ^hnnkini; labor demand in 
nir.H areas produced iiurcasing imcmi) 1 o> inon t and nndorcnij)I()ymont . l aced 

tliis prosj)ccl , iuan\ pcoi)le were dra\%n to urban centers, attracted 
by both joi>s jnd the amenities oi* iiriian 1 i i*e heard about throu.uii rela- 
tives, i'r-iend^ and, i ncreas i n<.> 1 y , t lie mass media. 

Now, iiouever, count ry - 1 o- c i t y movement is largely over. Tiie new- 
comers to .1 met roj)ol itan area are likely to hav(* moved there i'rom oth^r 
met r()j)0 1 i t an areas, ot'ten over loni; distances. Viewed in the at^j^rei^at e , 
their mo\es .unounl to a system for e\chani;ing manjiower amoni; different 
metropolnan labor inaikels. ||ou this s\stem i'unctions has been elabo- 
rated through a number of recent studies. 

Laniomic yruli" Without "Push" 

Mii;r.jnt^ possess a setMiunuiy one-sitled economic wisdom. Research 
i'iiKiin*.:s on I 111 ermc^t ropoi i t an mii^ration, althou^i^h not fully in agree- 
ment, indicate that miiir.uits find their way to areas where labor is in 
dein.ind, i>ul i he\ ina\ not always Umvc places where labor is in over- 
supj) i > . 

lonoinu- "j)nir' is clearly evident in mii^ration .studies. The de- 
mand for labor, i^au^.ed by relative wa|;e rates ami the availability of 
jobs, attract^ inmiiirants I'rom eeonomicall) healthy localities .as well 
as from aiiino labor-market areas. Outmi i^rat i on from a met roiK)l i tan 
area, iiowever, .\j^i)ears to be sj^ontaneous and, over the ionj; term, in- 
sensitive to local labor-market eomlitions. 



In \\)()\), for e\.imj)le, the cumulative I'erlilit) of women nearinj» 
the end ol* the ch i 1 d!>i'a r i ni^ period ( .'^.^>- M )ears ohl) was 12 j)erceni 
liiijier i'or nonmet ropo 1 i tan women (and J8 i)ercent higlier for f<irin womer.) 
than i'or metropolitan women. Source: U.S. Bureau of the (iensus, i^o*- 
' ^ i ' w / 7'^:, Series l^-JO, No, J()3, .hiiy (>, 11)70, Table r> 
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The first indication of ou cmi <4i'J»t ion * s economic insensi t i vity was 

k 

given in Lowry's ofton-cited study of interinetropol itan migration, 
which was later Mii)i)ortcd by numerous otlier studies. l-urlhcr supi)ort 
at the micro level came in a unique survey that iiluminated-behav-ioral-^ 

k kk 

aspects of this push/pull asymmetry for actual and would-be migrants. 
The investigators lU'obed individuals* perceptions of local economic con- 
ditions and tlicir motives for staying or leaving. The data obtained in- 
dicated that there was no obvious *'push" for outmigration among residents 
of depressed areas, compared to residents of economically healthy areas. 

Other investigators, however, report finding a relationship between 
outmigration and economic conditions at origin. According to Miller^s 
research, the e\i)ected correlation between outmigration rates and in- 

k -k k 'k 

come levels appears when state of birth is controlled. Others assert 

that origin "push*' surely is operative, but it is masked by improper 
specification of the unemployment variable: Average or end-period un- 
employment rates have already been modified by the most recent corrective 
effects of outmigration. To avoid this problem, they developed such 
synthetic measures as "prospective" or "potential" unemi)loyinent , which 
were intended to indicate the actual economic pressure for outflow 

■kk -kk 

and its effect on outmigration. 

Ironically, the evidence on both sides rests partly or wholly on 
five-year mig^Mtion data from the I960 Census which show that outmigration 
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Ira S. Lowry, '-UjV'iti^m ind Metmp'.'h' f w }r<)Wth:. n)u AnuL'jtioal 
'^h'lr^ry. Chandler, San 1-rancisco, 1966. 

**l)iscussotl in William \lonso, "The System of I ntennetroi)ol i tan 
I'opulation l-lows," Working Paj)er No, 155, Center for iManning and Develop- 
ment Research, Hn i vers i ty of Ca I i forni a , i5erk(^ley, 1U71. 

^^'^John B. Lansing and Lva Mueller, Ph I v"-"'^'' ofL<ib->v, 
Survey l^esearch Center, institute for Soci.il Research, Ann \rbor, Mich., 
1967. 

L(hvard Miller, "Is Out-Migration Al***ecrcd by lA-onomic Conditions?" 

Vol. S9, \o. 3, January 1975, j)p. 596-405. 

' ''''^ 'cicely IVanco, "Prosj)ect i vc Unempl oviiicmU and Interstate Population 
Movements," • >^ ^>^/ .;//''.:'* \h, 1961, pp. 2J1-222; 

Warren V. Mauek, "Ihe l.fficacy of Labor Migration with Special i.mphasis on 
i)ei)ressed \reas," m; meourai)hed , 1966; Lee Donne ()lve>, "Ue^^ional (irowth .uul 
Interregional Migration Iheir Pattern of I nter.ic t i on /' IMi.D. d i ssertat ion » 
Department of iconomics, Harvard University, 1970. 
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rates, vio'vsed in cross-scvt ion . arc at least as high in prosperous 
metropolitan .ireas as in depressed ones. Th(^ troiihlc is that in these 
data, lonii-terin striK'tiiral changes are amalgamated with short-term adap- 
tive I'hanges. It may he that the high outflows from fast-growing urban 
centers like San dose, California, reflect a hypermobile population 
base built up by wave after wave of inmigrants. And, conversely, low 
outflow rates from ailing urban centers like St, Louis, Missouri may 
reflect the fact tliat such areas iiave already lost many of their mobile 
residents. 

If "pu<;li" does operate in th(^ short term, then, any trace cf its 
effect may he obscured by the opposing structural effc^ct of hypermobi 1 ity . 
A recent study that examined this liypotiiesis using annual mi grat ion- f low 
data supports tliis i nt (*ri)retar ion . It concludcnl tliat metropolitan out- 
migration does respond to short-run changes in local enployment growtii, 
but, over the h^ng term, it is economical iy insensitive (cf. Lowry) . 

People move, or fail to move, for multiple and complex reasons, A 
national survey of migrants disclosed tliat: 

o Two-tiiirds of all mignunr consider no otiier destination than 

the place to wiiicii they actually move, 
o Si.x out (^f ten migrants relv only one source of information 

t(^ (\Kplore Job opportunities \n a new place, 
o Information about jo!)s is oi)tained most frequently from friends 

and relatives (41) percent) or tiirougii special trips to look the 

situation over (33 percent). 

Because they rely S(^ iieavily on family and friends in deciding wiiere 
to go, migrants often limit tiicir oestination ciioiccs to places wiiere 

^ "~ 

Vctcv A. Morrison, "Ciironic Movers and the f'uture l'edistrii)ution 
of Population/' [l^mr.jyaphy . 8, U)71, pp. 171-184. 

•k k 

Vernon Renshaw. "riie Role of Migratioii in Labor Market Adjustment," 
Piul). dissertation, Massacluisetts Institute of Technology, 1070; "Using 
Gross Migration Data Compiled from the Social Security Sample File," 

vu;/. ^ Vol. 11, No. 1,. hebriiary 11)74, pp. 14.3-148. 

■* * *■ 

Lansing and Mueller, oj\ ^'if,,. 
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friends and relatives have already settled. This "beaten path" effect 
gives rise to a second important feature of metropolitan migration: a 
steady flow of migrants into a locality becomes, to a degree, self- 
perpetuating. Like a siphon, it draws ever more miv^rants to the same 
locale through ties with people left behind. 

Hconomic "pull" without long-term "push/ reinforced by this "beaten 
path" effect, is a powerful force for selective and uneven urban growth. 
First, the metropolitan center that can remain an economically "live" 
magnet draws on a virtually unlimited supply of "urbanization on the 
move" -- the pool of migrants from both prosperous and depressed areas. 
Second, its access to this pool broadens as early-arriving migrants 
broadcast information to other would-be migrants. 

I NniVIDUAL QUTCQMliS OF MIGRATION 

How migration affects people^s material well-being and personal 
satisfaction is somewhat ambiguous, I'or one thing, migration is not 
equally advantngcous for all types of people. The skilled or educated 
worker is better equipped to compete in new labor markets and stands to 
gain more from moving than do his less skilled or educated counterparts. 

Moreover, whether the migration experience is "favorable" or not 
may depend on the norm of comparison selected. One possibility is to 
compare migrants and nonmigrants from the same place of origin. If the 
migrants are more successful, we may infer that their migration experience 
has been favorable. Recent studies, for example, report that rural-urban 
migrants enjoy greater economic success relative to their counterparts 
who stay behind.** In making this comparison, however, we cannot rule 
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^This discussion is drawn in part from Otis Dudley Duncan, et al . , 

3o:*ioe^^oy:omir* Burk^jvmmJ an^i Achievmcnt, Seminar Press, New York, 1972, 
pp. 224-225. 

**Recent findings about rural-urban migration are reviewed in Patricia 
Koshel, Min^aium -inu the PooVy Working Paper No, 7, Office of Planning, 
Research, and i-.vaiuation, U.S, Office of ixonomic Opportunity, Washington, 
!),(:., July 1972; Daniel 0. Price, RumUlh'hin Mujvation ^oui P^^orriAj : A 
S^nVnesis of Rcseav^^h FuvUhjg witk Lool-' ^it the Litcr^atur^r, U.S.- Office 
oV Economic Opportunity, Washington, U.C, , July 1971; Gladys Bowles, 
"A Profile of the Incidence of Poverty Among Rural-Urban Migrants and j[3 
Comparative Populations," paper presented at thc^ annual meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society, Washington, n. r, , l^-^o; l-ro^'cricL C. rolii^non, 
rh 'vui' e> ' f 'V'O'/ -''v!):n Mt'jmtion /l^'/''^./ 'hr pnnt^ inslilute of Urran 
and Regional Dcv(^!oj)miMit , l)n i vers i ty of a I M orn i a , BcM'kc 1 1\\ , 1973; and 
Peter A. MorristMi, lnf'<7''r und f'T'jyn'f' '<n' >f Hu)^':/-''t*h<:r y>:jrrd[on in 
fhi 'n^it. / .:t r Iho Kand Corporation, P~rSJ, March 19": 
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out tlie possibility that tlie mii>raiu*:> advantage arises primarily from 
liis aecess to a broader ser of opportunities.. One way of separating 
tliese interpretations is to compare inioran^^s with nonmigrants in tiie 
communities of destination, where opportunities are presumably the same 
for inmigrants and natives alike. 

Whichever com|)arison is made, tliere is always a further and more 
serious source of ambiguity: whether migration in some sense "causes" 
observed improvements, or wiictiier migration is merely selective of cer- 
tain persons who would have improved their status irrespective of the 
decision to migrate. The personal initiative required for a decision 
to migrate tends to be more ciiaracter i st i f people who have iiad superior 
advantages m education and work experience -- factors that make for im- 
proved outcomes. So, to an unknown extent, migration may simply move 
people likel) to succeed anywhcM'e to places wiiere tiic opportunities for 
success are more readily available for everyone. 

in the studies reviewed here, the effects of migration have been 
gauged in tiiree different ways: (1) by asking migrants for their own 
evaluation, (2) by comparing migrjuUs witii tiieir counterparts wh j iiavc 
not migrated, and (S) by estimating migration's "dividends" as an invest- 
ment in human capital . 

Regarding tiie first approach, it can i)e tricky to assess outcomes on 
the l)asis of how the individual migrant th^r^'i^i i\-r. tiie consequences of his 
action. Actual monetary improvements arc meaningful only if the>' are per- 
ceived as gains; on tiie otiicr hand, the individuaPs judgment may over- 
state iiis true gain if ho fails to account for loss of purciiasing power. 

Migratioii\s perceived effect on earnings is siiown in Table 1. 
'ilicse data refer to iioads of families in the labor force who, after 
migrating, were asked al)out tiieir prior and subsequent earnings. Re- 
ferring' to tiieir last move, 65 percent reported higher earnings after 
moving; 2\ percent said thoy earned less. Of tiie 11 percent earning tlie 
same, some probably iiad made defensive moves to avoid circumstances in 
wliicli earnings would otiierwise have declined. iiie riglit-hand column sliows 

"* —J " ■• — — 

l\^ter M. Blau and Otis Uudley Duncan, Tii> A!'iri'ii\i>i OL*cuihii lA^naL 
:^^ti\("'n\ , Jolin Wiley and Sons, New York, 1967, p. 273. 

bansiiig and Mueller, oi\ .fit. 
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that for persons v>ho moved with the intention of obtaining a better job, 
earnings were even more likely to have increased. According to people's 
own reports, then, migration tends to he accompanied by higher earnings, 
although it must be noted that many moves are made by young adults, who 
typically enjoy a rising income anyway. 

l>eople»s overall evaluations, all things considered, are showi in 
Table 2. They, too, are highly favorable, although possibly influenced 
by pos^t f<LiJt(^ rationalization. The vast majority of moves (89 percent) 
are judged as a "good idea" or "very good idea," without qualification by 
people's own criteria. 

Comparing migrants with nonmigrants affords a second perspective on 
individual outcomes. Specifically, we can ask whether people who have 
moved enjoy higher incomes than those who have not moved, other things 
being equal. Lansing and Mueller's survey does not show migration to 
have any consistently favorable effect on subsecjuent income. To be sure, 
mean income for migrants is substantially higher than for nonmigrants, 
but the differential attributable to occupational, educational, and 
racial differences between the two groups. 
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'I hose cross-sectional data, however, afford only crude comparisons 
and have intrinsic limitations, I'or example, they do not compare the 
rural-urban migrant \s earnings with those of his counterpart who re- 
mained behind, or with earnings of urban noninovers at the destination. 
On thes? points, tiie evidence shows that migrants from rural to urban 
areas subsequently better their economic positions and attain parity 
with the urbanites they join: 

o Relative to earnings at origin: "People who have left rural 
areas for urban areas now earn more on the average than those 
who remained in rural areas, and people who have left the 
Deep South now earn more on the average than those who re- 



mained there." 

o l^elative to earnings at destination: "i'ive years after moving, 
the migrants have earnings equal to those of...urbnn nonmovers 



John B, Lansing and James N. Morgan, "The iiffect of Geographical 
Mobility on Income," Journal of Hwnan Resouvoes , Vol. 2, Tall 1967, p. 460. 



Richard I'. Wertheimer II, The Monetary Rewards of Migration With- 
in thr. 'Kr>.y The Urban institute, Washington, i).C. , 1970. 



of the same education, age, race, and sex. 
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Thus, people do not consistently better their earnings when they 
migrate, given thcu initial personal attributes. However, our dis- 
tinguishing among Fu.»ct iona 1 ly different types of migration forces 
qualifications. Certain kinds of migration are associated and 
strongly so with improved incomes and better employment prospects. 
Migrants from rural to urban areas and migration by disadvantaged 
blacks are the clearest cases in point, 

I'inally, migration can be viewed as an investment in human capital 
that incurs custs and yields returns. It is an investment with direct 
costs, opportunity costs, information costs, and psychological costs, 
and also losses in the value of capital that is costly to transfer to 
a new location. Among the returns are changes in earnings and non- 
pecuniary benefits over subsequent years (e.g., the individual's full 
lifetime or his remaining years in the labor force). Since it is em- 
bodied in the individual himself, migration is an investment in human 
capital . 

Migration may change the value of a person's existing stock of 
human capital by affording him the opportunity to work in another labor 
market where his stock of human capital is more highly valued. Migra- 
tion also may enable him to add to his human capital stock -- by ob- 
taining on-the-job training at the destination, for example. 

The human capital approach is represented in a study of migration 
out of the South, which eports that ''the present value of the expected 
income gains from moving out of the South is positively related to the 
probability of moving,'* i.e., people who stand to gain the most from 
moving are the rnes most apt to do so. It also notes that the effect of 

*See Morrison, The Imvajt and SujnifiauHife of Ruval-Uvban Migration 
in the United SiateSy op. cit.^ 

**This description of the human capital approach is drawn from, and 
developed more fully in, Julie DeVanzo, An AnnLutioal Frajncwork for 
Studying the Poientii! Ef feats of an Income M( liyit enance Program cm U.S. 
Interregional Migrat i^m. The Rand Corporation, R-1081-l:[)A, December 1972 

***Samuel Bowles, Migration ar> InveiMmeyit: EmidviraL Ter>i c> of the 
Hwnan Invcatmen* Arrroaeh to y}eogravhical M>hlLitg, Discussion l>aper 
No. 51, Harvard Program on Regional and Urban Ilconomics, Harvard Univer- 
sity, July 1969, pp. 1-2. 
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income oain on the prohabLl it> of moving appeal's to be increased by 
the level of school in.n, but reduced by the individuaPs at>e/ 

jXS 01' M I CiRAT ION ON PhACliS 

In facilitating national economic growth and personal well-being, 
migration also affects the basic anatomy of local growth and decline. 
Additions of population through migration may stimulate further growth; 
subtractions may attenuate it. 

Two explanations of how inmigration and employment growth rein- 
force one another have been offered. One is that employment growth 
acts as a ma<>net to attract available migrants (jobs draw migrants). 
Alternatively, differential employment- growth itseif may result from 
differential inmigration and its invigoration of local demand for goods 
and services (additions of migrants stimulate new jobs). 

However useful this distinction may be in theory, it is difficult 
to make empirically. The weight of evidence points to the interpretation 
that migration and employment growth perpetuate or.e another.*** That is, 
an influx of migrants tends to stimulate employment growtn by increasing 
the demand for local goods and services, thereby drawing more migrants 
to fill new jobs. Three possible effects can be distinguished here: 
(1) the tendency for service Joi)S to increase in response to the demands 
of a population growing larger and more diverse, (2) the pull exerted l)y 
growing cconoi.iies, which begin to evidence agglomeration opportunities, 
and {3) the tendency for migration to add more ami)itious and enterprising 

Although theoretically sound, this analysis S'lffers from several 
empirical faults. One is its focus on net rather than gross migration 
flows, which complicates interpretations of actual behavior. More im- 
portant, though, the data supporting the analysis are contaminated by 
the influence of military-related migration, which accounts for a sub- 
stantial share of long-distance moves by men. Other kinds of migration 
(e.g., return migration) that are responsive to different factors also 
are lumped together in the study. See William C. Apgar, .Jr., Migration 

Inr\'i^tnh^>r : Uoru: FiivtMop Considevatumrj ^ Discussion Paper No. 64, 
Harvard Program on Regional and Urban Pconomics, Harvard University, 
May 11)70. 

k k 

Richard Muth, "Migration: Chicken or ligg?" Southern lu^ononic 

J \i:»ni, Vol. 37, January 1971, pp. 295-306. 
* * * 

Soc- Muth, c;/ . r-it.; Olvc-y, o/-. rit.; and 'nchacl .T. Greenwood, 
A Simultaneous lUiuations Model of Urban Growth .-md Mijjration," n.d. 
(mimeograph); "Urban l.conomic Growth and Migration: Their Interaction " 
^ EfW'fomum; .md PhmnUj, Vol. 5, No. 1, January-l-cbruary 1973, pp. 91-112. 
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workors wlioso ijiKi li f icat ions attract additional ent rcproncnirs . Because 
ot* their niter. iction, exoi^^'nons increases in eitlier nut;rat ion or empioy- 
ment lead to multiple increases in both. 

riic scl t*-j)erpetnat iiij; characteristic in a i^rowin.u locality has its 
counterpart lu a declining; area. i\art of the reason why oulinigrat ion 
and eeonoinie stai;nation reinForcc each other is that mi^;ration is aJ- 
versel) selective. Outin i i on acts a.s an economic adjustment mechanism 
hy rt'diicinv; local labor siiri)luses and lessening: comj^etitioii tor scarce 
emi)io>inent . iUit wlu't bei;ins as an c(iu i 1 ibrat i ni; force may lead to dis- 
equini)num, as rich areas become nciier and poor areas become poorer. 
\t some j)oint, outmii^rat ion accelerates local economic distress i)y rc- 
ducmi', tlu' j)roduct iv it > ol' tiie area^s lai)or force and, lience/its attrac- 
tiveness tu new mdusti'y 

Since outmi L^rat ion usually draws away the more iiigiiiy (jualified 
members of the labor force the youn.u, the educated, and tiie skilled -- 
the labor force left i)ehind tends to be ovcra^^ed, und .M-educat ed , and 
iinderski 1 led. lius effect often is further accentuated i)y inmigratLon 
of j)ersoiis similar to tiiose uiio have remained beiiind. As a lai)or force 
declines in ijuaiity, distressed areas inx-ome less attractive to new in- 
dustries that reciuire a supply of skilled workers. Only marginal firms 
paying low uages uant an undercducated , midersk i 1 i ed , and overaged lai)or 
force. Where down-side rigidity has kei)t wages iiioji relative to i)roduc- 
tivity, an area fails to .ittract new employers and iience continues to 

1- A >■ 

lose labor, though i)eriiaps too slowly. 

i-iirtbermoi t , s mu e tiie j)eoj)lo wiio stay are generally tiie less 
migration-prone, the remaining j)opulation siiows a gi-adually reduced 
potential for mobilit>, Hiis means tiiat stronger and stronger economic 
incentives would be necessary to induce additional i)eoi^lc to move away 
in order to maintain any i)alance between population si::e and shrinking 
employment oj)portun 1 1 i es . 

Prolonged and heav> outm i grat ion , tiicn, leaves i)ehind those persons 
who are least able to coj)e with the unfavorable conditions that led other 

'Muth, 

' 'baiisiir. and Muel ler, ^ , i)p. .'^18-319, 

'''oivey, -'f.. Pi>. 127-129. 
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to depart in the first place. The remaining residents tend to lack the 
attributes and skills that would attract new employers who could offer 
them jobs or that would predispose them to move away as others before 
them did. 

SUMMAR\ 

Migration promotes economic efficiency l)y rearranging workers so 
as to increase national output. In economically expanding localities, 
migration responds vigorously to the demand for labor and has a multi- 
plicative effect on this growth. In declining localities, it reduces 
imbalance between labor supply and demand in the near term, although its 
effectiveness diminishes with prolonged heavy outflow. 

On the individual level, Miigrntion tends to be both economically 
rewarding and personally satisfying. Judged by objective measures, 
migrants often improve their earnings and occupational status, par- 
ticularly where the move is rural -to-urban. And their own self-evaluations 
of moving suggest that migrants believe they are better off for having 
moved. Disadvantaged persons -- blacks especially benefit remarkably 
when they migrate, inviting the conclusion that moving offers people a 
major escape route from disadvantaged circumstances. 

There is, however, in the combination of economic "push'* without 
"pull" which is reinforced by the "beaten path" effect, a powerful force 
for selective urban growth. Together, these factors l»ave strengthened 
the reciprocal relationship between employment growth and migration. 
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II I > GROWTH IN SAN JOSL 

Tor the better half of this century, population in urban centers 
grew mainly through rural -to-urban and international migration. These 
large migrations from outside the metropolitan system, along with the 
substantial cushion of natural increase, afforded all urban centers 
some measure of growth. In recent years, however, the intensification 
or reversal of some longstanding trends has altered the growth and re- 
distribution of the U.S. population. 

For one thing, net growth from Interiiat lonal migration has diminished 
both absolutely and as a percentage of the U.S. population. During the 
era of major immigration -- 1908 to 1915 -- the population increased 0*6 
percent annually through net International migration; nore recently, this 
Increase has been only about 0.2 percent. 

The rate of rural-urban migration has also diminished. The rural 
population has declined over recent decades, leaving a limited reservoir 
of potential migrants In the countryside. Equally significant, rural 
areas now retain a much higher proportion of their population growth than 
formerly. 

Finally, the national fertility rate has declined. The '^average'^ 
woman In 1960 would eventually bear 5.7 children over a lifetime; in 
1973, her completed fertility would be only 2.0 children. 

As these traditional growth forces weakened, migration flows cvnong 
metropolitan areas emerged as the principal determinants of urban growth. 
But intermetropol Itan migration favors a certain few metropolitan centers 
with the bulk of available migratory growth. 

No metropolis demonstrates this effect more clearly than San Jose, 
whose rapidly expanding aerospace and service Industries have attracted 
an extraordinary Influx of new residents over the last two decades. 
During the 1960s, .nctropol Itan San Jose's population Increased 66 per- 
cent, a rate surpassed by only four other standard metropolitan statistical 

*Willlam Alonso and l.lliott Medrich, "Spontaneous (Irowth Centers in 
Twentieth-Century /Vjiierican Urbanisation," in Niles Hansen, ed., Growth 
Centers in Rc'jinnil l *^'momi<^ DoVfUopmcnt (New York: i-roe Press, 1972), 
pp. 229-265. 
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areas (SMSAs) in the United States. One-third of this t;rowth was due 
to natural increase, two-thirds to net i nun t.',ra r i on in 196r>, fewer 
than 7 of every thousand metropolitan Americans were residents of San 
Jose, l)ut San .lose received 5S of every thousand net migrants arriving 
in metropolitan areas hetween li)()() and 11)70. 

Having more than tripled in p-^f/ulation hetween \9S{) and 1970, San 
Jose today hears the cumulative hallmarks of selective inmigration: 
us population is young and highly i^-gr.*:-;, , and its age distribution, 
enriched through additions of young adults of childbearing age, gives 
rise to many more births than deaths. 

ihit this remarkable growth cannot be comprehended strictly in 
local terms. San JoseVs experience is part of the expansion of Cal ifornia ' 
entire mot roj)o li tan structure through migration to and within it.* 

MlliiUTlON l-LOWS Al-ri:CT[ N(; SAN JOSK 

California draws migrants from great distances. The vast majority 
of them enter the state through l.os Angeles, San Francisco, or San Diego. 
Table 3 shous that these centers act as national magneis, drawing migrants 
mostly from out of state. (Los Angeles and San 1-rancisco also draw sig- 
nificant numbers of foreign immigrants.) The 10 other California metrop- 
olises in fable 5 draw migrants primarily from within the state. (All 
U) of California\s ^tundard mc^tropolitan statistical areas are shown in 
Fig. 1.) 

But large numbers of people use these cities only as gateways. Con- 
sider the flows in and out of San i-rancisco. Between 1965 and 1970, San 
I'rancisco received 269, 000 out-of-state migrants and sent only 204,000 
migrants to other states a net population gain of 65,000 for San 
Francisco (and California). But San 1-rancisco kept little of this gain: 
249,000 of Its residents moved to other places in California, but only 
191,000 Californians moved to San l-rancisco; so the city lost 58,000 

I). L. l*oley, ct al . , CharacicinrA i(try of Metropolitan Gvowth in 
ij\^t*ri}.:, Vol. 1, Rci)ort, Center for Planning and Development Research, 
Institute for Urban and Regional Development, Berkeley, California, 1965. 
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[Able 3 

DOMESTIC MIGRATION STREAMS INTO AND OUT OF CALIFORNIA'S ^lETROPOLITAN AREAS, 1965-1970* 





Migrants to 


Migrants from 


Net Migration 




Metropolitan Area from 


Metropolitan Area to 


to Metropolitan Area 


Metropolitan Area^ 


California 


Out of State 


California 


Out of State 


Call f ornia 


Out of State 


San Francisco 


190,931 


268,824 


249,495 


204,149 


-58,564 


+64,675 


Los Angeles 


265,500 


649,166 


414,096 


516,019 


-148,596 


+133,147 


San Diego 


124,578 


223,001 


88,544 


139,130 


+36,034 


+83,871 


San Jotie 


132,223 


102,416 


92:875 


67,043 


+ 39 , 348 


+35,373 


Sacramento 


67,055 


52,245 


77,359 


50,b31 


-10,304 


+1,614 


Stockton 


29,601 


13,808 


29,658 


11,609 


-57 


+2,199 


Fr«tnu 


39,296 


15,731 


47,972 


18,;04 


-8,676 


-2,973 


San Bernardloo" 














Riverside 


150,470 


112,553 


107,600 


91,728 


+42,870 


+20,825 


Bakertfleld 


35,097 


23,451 


42,314 


24,328 


-7,217 


-877 


Santa Barbara 


41,296 


31,879 


32,576 


29, 529 


+8,720 


+2,350 


Santa Rosa 


51,516 


15,201 


29,834 


14,178 


+21 ,682 


+ 1,023 


Modesto 


35,493 


21,793 


31,797 


20,801 


+3,696 


+^92 


Oxnard-Ventura 


68,157 


37,366 


39,973 


29,183 


+28,184 


+8,183 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Vksus of Population, 1370: Suijec* Hepovts, Final Re- 
port PC(2)-2E, ^-fijratijn Bezueen State cjjno^ic Are^a, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
O.C., 1972. 



^Excludes foreign migration. The Salinas-Monterey and Vallejo-Napa SHSAs are not shovm, 
since they cannot be approximated with the State Economic Area data used here. 

^These are Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, with the following exceptions: San 

Francisco here Includes Solano County, I.os Angeles combines tl»e l.os Angeles SMSA and the 

Anaheio-Santa Ana-Garden Grove SMSA, Sacramento excludes Placer and Yolo Counties, Santa Ros* 
includes Napa County, and Modesto Includes Morccd County. 
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DOMi:SriC MIGRATION' blKUAMS INTO AND OUT OF 
niK SAN JOSE iiM.SA, 1965-1970^ 



Metropo J I tan Aroa^ 


MI ^^i ants f ron: 
?Iotropoiitan 
Area to San Jose 


Migrants to 
Metropol 1 tan 
Area from San Jose 


Net Migration 
to San Jose 


San Kiniiclsco 


55,674 


32 ,241 


+23,433 


Los Aj^^;<'1cs 


23,741 


15,363 


+8,378 


San Diego 


5,553 


4, Cud 


+1,545 


Sacrairvt'iUo 


6,646 


2,443 


+4,203 


Stockton 


2,160 


1,616 


+544 


Fi esno 


3,954 


1,897 


4-2,057 


San Bornardlno- 








Ri vol s Ide 


3,219 


2,50^ 


+715 


Bakeif>f leld 


1,970 


968 


4-1,002 


Santa Karbara 


2,881 


2,169 


+712 


Santa Rosa 


2,340 


2.,875 


-535 


Modesto 


2,788 


2,428 


+360 


Oxnard- Vent ura 


1,265 


1,452 


-187 


Rest of Calif. 


20,032 


22,911 


-2,879 


Rest of U.S. 


102,416 


67,043 


+35,373 



^3 



SOURCE: U,S. Bureau of the Census. (See Table 3) 



See footnote (a), Table 3. 
See footi^ote (b), Table ^' 
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migrants to the rest of the state, of whom 23,000 ended up in San Jose. 
In fact, San Jose lures nearly as many migrants away from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles combined as it does from the remainder of the entire 
nation (Table 4). This abundant supply of new growth funneled into 
California through San Francisco and Los An<,eles has undoubtedly been 
an important factor in San Jose's 44-percent increase through migration 
during the 1960s. 

RFPFRCUSSIONS OF I^PID MIGRATORY GROWTH 

Rapid growth causes a number of repercussions, one of which is the 
youth-weighted age distribution that heavy inmigration typically confers. 
(Nationally, nearly a third of all migrants are in their twenties the 
peak childbearing age and 16 percent more are children one through 
six years old.) We can see the difference between a place that grows 
through migration and one that declines by comparing the San Jose SMSA 
with the City of St. Louis. While San Jose's population more than 
tripled between 1950 and 1970, mostly because of migration, St. Louis's 
declined 27 percent as heavy outmigration more than cancelled out its 
natural increase. Thus, compared with that of St. Louis, San Jose 3 age 
distribution shows a comparative surplus in the under-44 age brackets 
and a comparative deficit in the over-4S range (Fig. 2). With relatively 
more potential parents, San Jose's population grew faster than St. 
Louis's. San Jose's 1960-1970 rate of natural increase was 21.6 per 
hundred residents in 1960; St. Louis's was only 7.3. 

San Jose's rapid migratory growth also makes its population hyper- 
mobile. Since people who migrate tend to do so repeatedly, a population 
built up by waves of past inmigration is heavily weighted with chronically 
mobile people and therefore is subject to high rates of subsequent out- 
migration.* Consequently, there is a continual flow of migrants through 
San Jose. Annual net migration into metropolitan San Jose averaged 
nearly 4 percent during the 1960s. This net flow was composed of about 
21 arrivals and 17 departures each year per hundred residents (or nearly 

*r:vidence on this point is given in Morrison, ''Chronic Movers and the 
Future Redistribution of Population," op. ait. 
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10 actual movoi; for each "net migrant" added). About 7 of these 17 
outnuiUMnts, though, had moved into San Jose only the year before. 
Indeed, fully one-third of the migrants attracted to San Jose had 
moved away a your later. 

Thus, San Jose's rapid population growth rests on a rather pre- 
carious arithmetic balance between inmigration and outmi grat ion . 
Although many of its inmigrants subsequently leave, San Jose manages 
to grow by ttracting more than enough new arrivals each year to offset 
this considerable Joss. Any moderate decline in the rate of gross in- 
migration could easily bring net migration down to a small fraction of 
its present level. For example, if San Jose attracted only 16 (instead 

of 21) inmigrants per hundred residents, its net migratory gain would 

** 

stand at less than 1 percent (instead of 4 percent) annually. 

On the other hand, because it is highly mobile, San Jose's popula- 
tion can probably acconunodate change quite quickly. Adjustment to 
changes in the overall demand for labor, or to shifts in the mix of 
required skills, can occur promptly because of the brisk inflow and 
outflow of workers. For this reason, San Jose's labor market is likely 
to show an uncommon resiliency to change. 



*Based on data from the Social Security Continuous Work History 
Sample, which covers approximately 9 in 10 wage and salary workers 
nationally. These data are not directly comparable to the Census figures 
analyzed above. The Social Security data shown here refer only to em- 
ployed civilians in Social-Security-covered jobs a subset of the en- 
tire population 5 years and older to which the Census data refer. Thus, 
the Continuous Work History Sample excludes completely self-employed and 
unemployed workers, persons not in the labor force, and certain classes 
of workers (principally Federal civilian employees, some State and local 
government employees, and railroad workers). We have alr.o excluded 
migrants entering or leaving military service. 

**This estimate is a rough approximation only. It assumes that the 
lower rate of Inmigration woulu, by reducing the stock of chronic movers, 
lower the rate of subsequent outmigration from 17 to IS per hundred. Ail 
estimates here refer to the period to which these Continuous Work History 
Sample data apply (1957 through 1966) and to San Jose residents working 
in Social-Security-covered jobs. 
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IV> DECLINE IN THE CITY OF ST, LOUIS 

The St. Louis SMSA, shown in Fig. 3^ encompasses the City of St. 
Louis and six counties lying on both sides of the Mississippi River: 
St. Louis, St. Charles, Franklin, and Jefferson Counties in Missouri, 
and St. Clair and Madison Counties in Illinois. The City of St. Louis 
is entirely separate in area and jurisdiction from the County of St. 
Louis. (Hereafter "St. Louis" will refer to the city, while St. Louis 
County will be so designated.) The closest metropolitan area of com- 
parable si::e is the Kansas City SMSA, about 275 miles to the west. 

In 1970, the population of metropolitan St. Louis stood at about 
two and a half million. It had increased by 12 percent since 1960, a 
rate lower than the average national metropolitan increase of 17 percent. 
After 1970, population in metropolitan St. Louis, like that in 21 other 
formerly growing SMSAs, began to decline. 

COMPARATIVE TRENDS IN ST. LOUIS AND ITS METROPOLITAN RING 

St. Louis attained a peak population of 880,000 in the early 1950s. 
But by 1972, it had dwindled to a city of less than 590,000 in a metro- 
politan area of about 2.4 million. During the 1960s, St. Louis's popula- 
tion declined 17 percent while its metropolitaii ring population increased 
29 percent. The central -city decline was acute, compared with that of 
most cities. Examination of the demographic change components reveals 
why (see Table 5) . 

The while population declined mostly because of massive outward 
migration, chiefly to the suburbs. Betwe.^,n 1960 and 1970, a net 34 per- 
cent of the white city-dwellers moved away. But whites also declined 
because their death rate steadily approached their birth rate, and since 
1965 has exceeded it. Those who remained in the city added only 2 per- 
cent to their numbers (nationally, the decade increase in the white metro- 
politan population was 11 percent). 

It was a different picture for blacks. There was no '-^^n or loss 
through net migration during the 1960s, but the black poj. ^ation rose 
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Table S 



COMPONENTS OK POPULATION DiAN'GE IN ST. U)UIS. 
1960-1970 

(RACet ptr hundred I960 residents) 





Total 


Natural 


Net 


Are* 


Change 


Increase 


Migration 


Both Races 


St. Louli SMSA 


12.3 


11.5 


0.8 


St. Louli City 


-17.0 


7.3 


-24.4 


Remalndir of SMSA 








(netropolltan rliag) 


28.5 


13.8 


14.7 


Whites 


St. Louis SMSA 


9. A 


10.1 


-0.7 


St. Louli City 


-31.6 


2.4 


-34.0 


ReiMinder of SMSA 








(metropolitan ring) 


26.6 


13.3 


13.3 


Nonwhites^ 


St. Louis SMSA 


28.2 


20.2 


9.7 


St. Louis City 


18.6 


19.5 


-0.4 


Renalnder of SMSA 








(metropolitan ring) 


53.8 1 


22.0 


37.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
Population and Houaing: 1970; General Pemo 'vaphic 
Trends for Metropolitan Areas, I960 t( 197 J ^ Final 
Report PHC(2)-1, Tables 10-12; PHC(2)-27, Table 3; 
PHC{2)-15, Table 3. 



Rate of increase attributed to excess of births 

over deaths, 
b 

In this section of the table, "Total Change" 
spplies only to the black population. "Natursl Ic- 
crasse" and "Net Migrstion" spply to ihe nonwhite 
population as a whole, but virtuallv all nonwhltes 
in the St. Louis SMSA sra blacks, as noted above. 
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19. S percent through natural increase, very close to its national 
rate of 21 A) jvorcent. Annual population estimates, however, show 
St. Louis's nonwhite population to have peaked in 1968 at around 
209, ()()().* 15y i972, it is estimated to have dropped l)elow 250,000. 
In view of the black popuiation's positive natural increase, the 
only explanation is that blacks have been migrating out of the city 
snice at least 1968 (and almost certainly before). 

The number and composition of households in the city also changed 
during the decade. The number of households declined somewhat slower 
than the population (13 versus 17 percent), and the average size of a 
household went down slightly. Households with only one person increased 
from 21 percent in 1960 to 28 percent in 1970, a reflection primarily 
of the growing frequency of widowed elderly persons. 

Demographic trends were somewhat more uniform outside the city 
(Table 5J. Natural increase and net migration contributed equally to 
the white population's 26.6 percent increase during the 1960s. The 
black population's 53.8 percent suburban growth was attributable more 
to net migration than to natural increase. St.; Louis's suburbs at- 
tracted migrants largely from the city but also from outside the 
metropolitan area. Increasingly, migrants of both races entering 
the St. Louis SMSa bypassed the city and settled in the suburbs (mainly 
in St. Louis County)., It can be seen in I-ig. 4 that the total stream 
of new arrivals to St. Louis City between 1965 and 1970 was smaller (both 
absolutely and relatively) than it had been a decade earlier. For blacks, 
the inbound stream was numerically about the same; but in relative terms, 
newly arriving blacks increasingly favored the suburbs. 

CONSliQUliNCLS OF DLMOGRAl'llIC CHANGE- 

Persistent and severe migration away from St. Louis has altered the 
structure of its population. These changes bear heavily on the city's 
capacity to meet the needs of the increasingly disadvantaged population 
that remains and on this population's very capacity to regenerate itself. 



ERIC 



*ln St. Louis, blacks make up 99 percent of the nonwhite population, 
ilence the terms "nonwhite** and "black*' are used synonymously in the fol- 
lowing d iscussion. 

**Suburban blacks registered a high overall rate of growth between 
1960 and 1970 because their 1960 base was miniscule. 
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D^L minishcd Replacement Capacity 

The white population's capacity to replace itself diminished 
during the lS)()Os. Heavy and prolonged outmigration among whites 
drew away potential parents and left behind an elderly population 
that no longer replaces itself. 

We can gauge the severity of outmigration by young white adults 
by following individual age cohorts from 1960 to 1970 (Fig. 5). For 
example, in the absence of migratory change, people 5 to 14 years old 
in I960 would reappear as the same number of people IS co 24 years old 
in 1970, less a small allowance for mortality. Since this allowance is 
negligible below age 45 (at most 5 percent), any sizable discrepancy 
between 1960 and 1970 indicates the extent of migration that has taken 
place in that cohort. Figure 5 gives stark evidence of extensive out- 
migration from St. Louis in the early adult years. For example, in 
1960 there were 37,900 white females 15 to 24, but by 1970 only 17,900 
aged 25 to 34 remained — a 53 percent reduction. There were 31,100 
ihite males 25 to 34 in 1960, but only 15,900 aged 35 to 44 in 1970 
a 49 percent reduction. Overall, 46 percent of whites 15 to 34 in 1960 
were gone by 1970, leaving St. Louis with a sharply diminished pool of 
prospective parents. 

The resultant modifications in replacement capacity are illustrated 
more directly in Table 6, from which we can see that: 

o Women in the ir.iddle and later childbearing years had grown 
more scarce. In 1960, white women aged 25 to 44 made up 

22.1 percent of all white women in the city; by 1970 the 
figure had dropped to 17.6 percent. (Part of this drop 
stemmed from the changing national age distribution; for 
white women nationally, this age group declined from 26.4 
to 23.5 percent of the total population between 1960 and 
1970.) 

o The proportion of elderly whites had risen. Whites 65 and 
over made up 14.5 percent of the population in 1960, but 

19.2 percent in 1970. (The corresponding figure nationally 
was 10 percent in both years.) 
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INDI.XIS 0!- CILWGL IN RUPLACl-MHNT CAPACITY FOR ST. LOUIS'S 
BUCK AND WHITl: POPULXTION. 1960-1972 



Indicator 



Percentage of women in later child- 
bearing years (age 25-44) 
IVhite 
Black 

Percentage of population age 65+ 
Wliite 
Bli:ck 

Crude birth rate per thousand 
White 
Black 

Crude death rate per thousand 
White 
Black 



1960 



22.1% 
27.1% 

14.5% 
6.8% 

22.1 
34.4 

14.8 
11.4 



1970 



17.6% 
22.7% 

19.2% 
8.3% 

14.5 
25.1 

17.7 
11.3 



1972 



N.A. 
N.A. 

N.A. 
N.A. 

12.0 
24.9 

18.0 
11.2 



N.A. = not available. 
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0 Partially as a result of these changes in age structure, the 
crude birth rate per thousand whites declined from 22.1 in 
1960 to 12.0 in 1972; and the crude death rate per thousand 
whites rose from 14.8 to 18.0. (Part of the decline in the 
birth rate, of course, was a consequence of the national trend 
in the birth rate, which dropped nearly 25 percent during the 
1960s.) 

Since 19(:s, the white population has ceased to replace itself, its 

death rate having exceeded its birth rate. By 1972, the services of the 

undertaker exceeded those of the obstetrician by a margin of 3 to 2. 

Since it is now undergoing natural decrease, St, Louis's white population 

will continue to shrink whether or not net outmigration continues. Only 

a dramatic rise in fertility or a massive influx of childbearing families 

* 

can alter this situation. 

The city's black population has not undergone severe migratory 
change and retains its strong replacement capacityr in 1972 its crude 
birth rate was 24.9 per thousand, but its crude death rate was only 11.2. 
In 1969, however, the black population began to decline, indicating a net 
migratory loss severe enough to offset its natural increase. This recent 
shift could signify an increase in departing migrants, a reduction in en- 
tering migrants, or a combination of both. Indications favor the first 

** 

of these explanations. 

Accumulation of Disadvantaged Citizens 

As migration has changed the metropolitan-wide distribution of popu- 
lation, St. Louis has come to be composed disproportionately of those 
citizens who are disadvantaged or have special needs, as the following 
comparisons shov;: 

* 

Because changes in fertility are difficult to forecast, a dramatic 

rise cannot be entirely ruled out, although it seems highly unlikely at 

this time. Foreseeable changes in mortality have no appreciable bearing 

on the population's replacement capacity. ^ 
** 

Data in [-ig.^i indicate that the gross number of black migrants 
entering St. Louis between 1905 and 1970 was about the same as between 
1955 and 1960 around 10,000. Thus only an increase in gross out- 
migration could account for the change in net migration. 
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o Between 1960 and 1970, the black percentage of the city's 
population rose from 29 percent to 41; it increased only 
from 6 percent to 7 in the rest of the metropolitan area, 
o The city's residents aged 65 years and older increased from 
12 percent to constitute 15 percent of the population; they 
stayed at 8 percent in the rest of the metropolitan area, 
o For families and unrelated individuals, median income in the 
city was 79 percent of that for the St. Louis SMSA in 1959; 
by 1969 city income was only 68 percent of the SMSA income, 
o The proportion of relatively high-income families declined 
sharply. In 1959, 11 percent of families in the city had 
incomes at least double the city's median family income; ten 
years later, only 4 percent had incomes double the 1969 median, 
o The proportion of relatively low-income families rose slightly. 
In 1959, 16 percert of families in the city had incomes less 
than half the city's median family income; ten years later, 
21 percent had incomes less than half the 1969 median. 
Through selective outmigration , then, problems of dependency and poverty - 
not exclusively problems of St. Louis — have come increasingly to be 
located in St. Louis. 

THI- DILL-NIMA OF POLICY: COPING WITH DECLINE 

The degree of population decline in St. Louis may be exceptional, 
but St. Louis is no exception to the rule. The phenomenon of local popu- 
lation decli.ie is widespread now - a characteristic of entire metro- 
politan areas, not just their central cities. The policy dilemma in 
coping with decline and its local consequences is likely to intensify 

during the 1970s. 

The dilemma is this. The local official responsible for what hap- 
pens in a place like St. Louis is understandably alarmed by severe popula- 
tion loss and the bleak future in store for the city if it continues. The 
city's boundaries, which have not changed since 1876, separate the prob- 
lems within St. Louis from resources in its suburbs. But from the stand- 
point of individual welfare, it can be argued that the people who left 
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St. Louis now enjoy living conditions they prefer, and those who remnin 

have benefited from a thinning-out of people from formeriy overcrowded 
* 

areas. Hven the widespread abandoned housing in St. Louis can he viewed 
as a positive sign that many people have upgraded their living conditions, 
leaving behind a residue of housing no longer competitive within tiie mar- 
ket. Both views have validity, the choice depending on whether one's 
perspective is that of a local policymaker or of a freely mobile citizen. 

But that line of argument may amount to no more than a confusing 
piece of sophistry for the policymaker, or even the objective student of 
urbnn affairs, who looks at careful statistics from respectable sources 
telling him uneciui vocal ly that St Louis is much worse off tiien it used 
to be. Part of the confusion is due to the paradox tliat statistics can 
be deceptive even when they are accurate. They can mislead us lie re, for 
example, if they beguile us into confining our atteiition to tiie piigiit 
of placps whereas our central concern is witii the weli-i)eiiig of i^r^^r/. . 
It is hard to escape that situation, however. A major difficulty in 
our way is that standard social and economic statistics are compiled 
and organized mostly by areas rather than by groups of people. Conse- 
quently, we can observe the experience of places, but not of people. 
These experiences can differ sharply. I'or instance, i)lack mmigrants 
from impoverished rural areas in states like Mississippi may i)e less 
affluent or employable, on the average, tiian the mostly white i)opulation 
they join in St. Louis. If this is true in St. i.ouis as it is in otiier 
cities, then area indicators (e.g., unemployment or poverty now, com- 
pared with what it was before they came to St. Louis) may siiow marked 
improvement. In short, the place we call St. Louis may i)e worse off 
because of inmigration while tiie inmigr<int [)et)j^l(* are better ofl' ti):ni 
they were . 

~ •** 

Taking persons per room as tiie conventional index of overcrowding, 
census data siiow tiiat only 12.7 percent of all occupied iiousing units 
in St. Louis contained more tiian one person per room in P)7(), compared 
witii 16.4 percent in 

i'vidence on tiiis point is reviewed wi studies listed on |). D, 
se':ond footnote. 
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V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The population changes in San Jose and St. Louis between 1960 and 
1970 exemplify the two broad trends urban formation followed by metro- 
politan dispersal that have shaped twentieth-century urbanization in 
this country. The fact that these developmental trends were expressed 
through demographic processes found to be common to both cities, despite 
their contrasting recent experiences, suggests that generalizations can 
be made about the complex forces underlying urbanization. 

The formation of metropolitan San Jose's population parallels the 
traditional process whereby a region's growth comos to be focused, through 
migration, on a few urban centers. The modern variant is not characterized 
by a rural -to-urban shift, however, but by migration flows among urban 
areas, and particularly to a few most-favored areas, such as San Jose. 

Migratory growth has left a powerful demographic legacy in San Jose. 
This legacy is also instructive for studying the migratory formation of 
any new city's population. Its demographic character determines its 
demographic destiny, whose likely variations we can now perceive with 
some clarity. San Jose's population is both youthful and chronically 
migratory. The presence of many prospective parents and relative few 
elderly persons lays a broad foundation for the population's continued 
growth through natural increase, despite the national downturn in fer- 
tility.* Even without further net inmigration the population of new 
cities like San Jose would continue to grow at an above-average rate. 

The hypermobility of San Jose's population (i.e., its propensity 
for further migration) also has an important bearing on the future. With 
about 21 Migrants entering and 17 departing each year per hundred residents, 
San Jose's rapid migratory growth rests (as it would in other new cities) 
on a precarious arithmetic balance. A significant dip in local employment 
growth could easily reduce net migration to a small fraction of its present 
high level. Oven a slight decline would result in the inflow's no longer 

*The exact rate of San Jose's natural increase, although dependent 
on the future course cf U.S. fertility, will remain above the national 
metropolitan average. 
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exceeding the high volume of outflow. Demographic analysis alone cannot 
foresee such an employment downturn, but if it happened, the migratory 
downturn probably would be swift, llypcrmohil ity also works the other 
way; and given S^n Jose's focai position in California's expanding 
metropolitan structure (with its viitually endless supply of migratory 
growth), net migration could resume with equal swiftness. 

The outward dispersal of population from central cities that has 
occurred in St. Louis has been accelerating in other cities as well, 
and will remain a prominent feature of U.S. urban growth. It may seem 
paradoxical that in a period noted for something called 'Wjan growth'* 
there are so many declining central cities, but that is merely one indi- 
cation that the '^central city" no longer is the real city, except in name. 
Real city or not, the central city can expect to come into political con- 
flict with other jurisdictions created in the process of dispersion. In 
cities like St. Louis, where population is dispersing but old political 
boundaries arc fixed, the problems of the central city are separated 
from the resources in the suburbs. Transitional problems associated 
with persistent and severe outraigration also arise: accumulation of 
disadvantaged citizens, declining demand for city housjing, and a dimin- 
ished replacement capacity in the population. 

Carried far enough, the last of these results in natural decrease, 
and thereafter the population's decline acquires its own dynamic. As 
noted earlier, the white population in St. Louis has reached this point: 
the number of persons dying now exceeds the number being born. For two 
reasons, this natural decrease can do little other than intensify, first, 
a substantial proportion of whites are either entering or already within 
the high-mortality age brackets. The white population's crude death rate 
therefore will continue to rise. Second, prospective parents are be- 
coming scarce among St. Louis's whites, and the national evidence that 
parents in general will choose to have smaller families continues to 
mount. The white population's crude birth rate is therefore likely to 
fall, barring a dramatic increase in fertility or a strong and sustained 
inflow of child-bearing families. Nor is St. I-ouis's black population 
likely to grow substantially. It is expanding steadily through natural 
increase, but black migration out of the city is more than enough to 
cancel that increase. 4tO 



